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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

There is also a genuine octave to the sonnet on page 208, 
that ends, 

I dare not love, fearing ray poisonous thought. 
It is significant or rather it is odd, or oddly natural, 
that Mr. Hewlett should regard Sturge Moore as the 
best poet now in England. For while no one can deny 
that Sturge Moore knows the feel of things; knows the 
feel of the grass growing and of the running hare, and 
while no sane man would withhold praise from parts of 
his work, as in "The Amazons," still his results are not 
infrequently more like colours mixed on a palette than 
like a picture displayed. p p , 

The Daffodil Fields, by John Masefield. The Mac- 

millan Co. 

In The Daffodil Fields (Macmillan) we have another 
of Mr. John Masefield's rhymed histories of sophisticated 
rustics. It is difficult to indicate to an admiring public 
the sources of discontent aroused by the cheapening of 
Mr. Masefield's talent, because in this cheapening Mr. 
Masefield has so obviously hit upon that one touch of 
nature which makes for popularity. 

That Mr. Masefield uses melodramatic themes is not 
in itself a sufficient implication of inferiority. The 
Greeks used themes which, strictly considered, come under 
this heading; but the term has arisen, since the time of 
the Greeks, to denote a certain sensational or sentimental 
rendering of a theme obviously harrowing and playing 
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upon the most vibrantly commonplace of human emo- 
tions. It is in this sense that Mr. Masefield is a melo- 
dramatic author of the first water, and by this melo- 
dramatic virtue alone has he won popularity. No, not 
quite alone by this. His poetic virtuosity enables 
many people to confuse issues and to believe with simple- 
hearted naivete that the source of their enjoyment is 
their great love of the humanities and of art. 

Given a melodramatic theme and melodramatic treat- 
ment, it matters little whether the actors be of flesh and 
blood, or mere puppets worked by wires; they will win 
the same amount of applause from the sentimental 
sympathies of the audience. 

And in truth, whether in acted drama, as in The 
Tragedy of Nan, or in poetic narrative, as in The Daffodil 
Fields, Mr. Masefield's characters are all puppets. They 
do not move, have no life of their own; the action is 
static, and this, not because of the vast amount of 
geographical revery filling up the gaps, but simply be- 
cause, in all moments of passion, the poet endows his 
characters with the contemplative wisdom of a Greek 
chorus. Not that the wisdom is their own; nor that the 
comparison exists except by implication of design. But 
if the characters were as platitudinously contemplative 
as the words which their creator puts into their mouths, 
there would be no action whatever; there would be 
no passion, no bloodshed, no tragedy. Of course, the 
contemplative commentary is Mr. Masefield's own — as 
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when, masquerading in the petticoats of Nan, in one 
of the prevailing high tides of that play, he declares, 

There be three times when no woman can speak when 'er'ears'er 

lover, and when 'er gives 'erself, and when 'er little one is born. 

Not only must Mr. Masefield's scenes of action be 
classed with still life; his landscapes are equally lacking 
in spontaneity. They are patched and descriptive, 
like a badly painted picture. His rhythm is monoto- 
nously commonplace, and in passing, one may note the 
poverty of a rhyming vocabulary which makes use of 
dear, my dear, or my beloved dear as line-ends with irri- 
tating insistency. 

As to the story, it has elements of Enoch Arden, 
although less pacific, and it culminates with the novel 
touch of a Shropshire Ophelia, dabbling in the mingled 
blood of her daffodil-lapped lovers. A. C. H. 

NOTES 

Mr. John G. Neihardt is one of the younger American 
poets, having been born in Illinois in 1881. He has 
passed most of his life in the west, devoting five or six 
years to the study of the Omaha Indians. At present 
he lives in Minneapolis, where he is literary editor of 
the Journal. His publications are: The Divine En- 
chantment, 1900; The Lonesome Trail, '07; A Bundle of 
Myrrh, '08; Man-Song, '09; The River and I, '10; The 
Dawn-builder and Gold, '11; The Stranger at the Gate, '12. 
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